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San Francisco and San Jose Rail Road steam locomotive ‘‘San Mateo"’ pauses for a 
picture at Belmont about 1866. 





San Francisco’s old Southern Pacific station at Fourth and Townsend with the company’s 
main office directly in the background. 
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PENNISULA SERVICE 


A Story of Southern Pacific Commuter Trains 


By FRED A. STINDT 


Fourth Street Tower reporting, “Train No. 120 by at 4:09 p.m.” — 
and so the nightly trek of 16,000 commuters from San Francisco’s busy 
Third and Townsend station to their homes on the peninsula is again 
under way. The peninsula from San Francisco to San Jose, a total of 
47 miles, is a good illustration of growth induced by good transporta- 
tion facilities. The record of Southern Pacific’s double-tracked train 
service on the peninsula reveals that the railroad is a fundamental 
factor in the development of this fine area. How did it all begin? Let 
us turn the pages back alittle over 100 years to the days of 1849, when 
the gold rush was in full swing. Actually the steam railroad between 
San Francisco and San Jose was the first projected in the State of 
California, but lost to the Sacramento Valley Railroad the distinctioin 
of being the first place in operation. 

At the time, San Jose was the capital of California. The travel- 
weary solons were sputtering because the tri-weekly stage service 
between the City by the Golden Gate and San Jose was nothing but 
a dust bath, and all day at that. A man of the bench, Judge Davis 
Devine, thought the time had come to build a railroad between the two 
cities and called a public meeting in San Jose on January 26, 1851. A 
goodly number of citizens turned out, and within a month some 
$100,000.00 had been raised for the construction of the road. Judge 
Devine also managed to get some of the more influential monied 
people on his side, but when he tried to get permission from the state 
lawmakers in San Jose to build the road, the deal fizzled. The next 
morning found the capital of California moved to Vallejo. 

With utter amazement San Jose discovered that much of her 
business migrated with the lawmakers and she was just another town. 
The time must be ripe now for a railroad to recapture some of the 
lost business, thought Judge Devine, so he redoubled his efforts for 
the project. On September 6, 1851, the Pacific and Atlantic Railroad 
was incorporated. Bill Lewis, the appointed engineer, had made a 
rough survey some years before, and quoted the figure of $1,500,000.00 
to build. The route would follow the bay shore line until San Bruno, 
thence either continue the shore line into San Francisco or via the 
San Bruno hills. The latter would be more costly to construct, but 
had several attractions such as a race course, resorts and amusement 
areas. Efforts were made to sell the company’s stock, but without 
success, as the gold fields were still more alluring. Foreign capital 
could not be interested because no part of the road had been built. 
Congress was asked to aid with land and bonds, but the bill only 
passed one house. Things remained dormant until October 29, 1853, 
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Gaily decorated locomotive has just arrived Belmont station with a load of picnickers 
for the countryside in the spring of 1878. 
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when the Mayor of San Francisco, the Vice-President of the Sacra- 
mento Valley Railroad, and three associates moved in and reorganized 
the company with capital stock of a cool two million. These men held 
extensive lands along the proposed railroad right-of-way as it would 
no doubt make their land that much more valuable. With all arrange- 
ments made the railroad was at long-last ready to start, but the panic 
of 1855 swept in. Without even laying a rail the Pacific and Atlantic 
Railroad was finished. 

Several years went by, and then out of a clear blue sky in the 
winter of 1858, the populace of San Jose again went full steam ahead 
for a railroad. This time, though, their sights were set on a smaller 
venture, that of a railroad to Alviso on the lower end of the bay and 
connect with a ferry steamer to San Francisco. A mass meeting was 
held in February, 1859, for the project, but with the resultant enthu- 
siasm the people still wanted the rails to go all the way to San Fran- 
cisco. A new company was quickly formed known as the “San 
Francisco and San Jose Railroad.” The promoters urged the state 
legislature to enact a bill permitting Santa Clara, San Mateo and San 
Francisco counties to vote on a proposition of subscribing $900,000.00 
to the capital stock of the new railroad company. The San Francisco 
newspapers growled loud and hard and cried “fraud!” The third com- 
pany to make a bid for a railroad on the peninsula went by the 
boards. : 

This time, though, the interim was short, for on August 18, 1860, 
a new San Francisco and San Jose Railroad was incorporated with 
Judge Timothy Dame as President. The treasurer, who was destined 
to become one of the greatest railroad men of the West, was Peter 
Donahue. This man, a whiz with machinery, was a human dynamo 
in getting things done. Two months later Donahue let a construction 
contract to Charles McLaughlin and Alexander H. Houston to build 
and equip the railroad for two million dollars. $258,000.00 was obtained 
by individual subscription, and by vote in April, 1861, the people of 
San Francisco, San Mateo and Santa Clara counties did subscribe a 
total of $660,000.00 to the stock of the company. Five construction 
camps were set up between San Francisco and San Jose, and ground 
was broken late in May, 1861 at San Francisquito Creek (near Palo 
Alto) to start the project. 


Location of the station in San Jose was to be at St. James Square. 
The land had been obtained by donation from the community. The 
structure would be an impressive one, built mostly of brick. From 
San Jose the line would have no difficult construction northward, but 
the route over the San Bruno hills (which was finally chosen) would 
take time because of extensive cuts and fills. 

By September, 1863, the road was approximately one-third com- 
plete, and the management could no longer wait in showing the 
project to the City Fathers of San Francisco. Under the heading 
“Riding in a Railroad Car” the San Francisco Daily Call of September 
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Train from San Francisco unloads express at the old Redwood City station. The engine 
crew must have taken time out for lunch. 





Train leaves San Mateo for Belmont after discharging passengers, mail, baggage, 
express and milk cans. 
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15th, reported the epic event as follows: “The party proceeded from 
the City Hall in Omnibusses to this end of track, stopping by the way 
to examine the work where the track is not laid, which is of a superior 
order. Arrived at the track they found a platform car fitted with 
seats, and attached to the splendid polished steam locomotive “San 
Jose” whose weight is 24 tons. Taking their seats, the party was taken 
over the road at a leisurely gait — stopping occasionally to look at 
some superior specimens of masonry in the shape of culverts — to 
near Belmont where the track now reaches. From that point we were 
whisked back to the Club House at Easton’s Race Track at lightning 
speed, where a most excellent collation was discussed in a very earnest 
manner, during which toasts complimentary to the road, its officers, 
builders, engineer, the city, its representatives, the Mayor, the press, 
etc., and earnest congratulations were exchanged over the success that 
has thus far attended the work. From the Club House the party came 
to this end of the road, and the engine was put upon her speed, and 
well she acquitted herself, making the remarkable speed of 15 miles 
in 15 minutes. Hats had to be held on with a tightened grasp, while 
cigars fell from the mouths because the speed was so great that 
smokers could not compress their lips about their Havanas! The City 
Fathers appeared to be unanimous in the opinion that the city’s sub- 
scription to the stock of the Railroad Company was by far the best 
investment ever made.” 


On Saturday, October 17, 1863, another special train was operated 
from San Francisco to end of track, which was then located at May- 
field (now California Ave.). This train was headed by locomotives 
“San Francisco” and “San Jose” with six coaches, three baggage cars, 
and an assortment of freight cars to handle approximately a crowd 
of 500. A picnic was held near San Francisquito Creek, and amongst 
the many dignitaries present were Governor Leland Stanford of Cali- 
fornia and Governor Gibbs of Oregon. It was a great day and a busy 
one for President Timothy Dame who was making speeches on the 
road’s struggles in construction and of its great future. 


The following day, Sunday, October 18, 1863, saw regular service 
started, and the following advertisement appeared in all the San 
Francisco papers: 


“On and after Sunday, October 18th, the Cars of the San 
Francisco and San Jose Rail Road will run as follows: Start from 
the Pioneer Race Course, opposite the Willows, at 8:30 o’clock a.m., 
run by San Miguel, San Bruno, 17 Mile House, San Mateo, Bel- 
mont, Redwood City and Menlo Park and arrive Mayfield at 10:30 
o’clock a.m., connecting with stages for San Jose. Returning, leave 
Mayfield at 10:45 o’clock a.m., connecting with morning stages 
from San Jose and arrive San Francisco 12:45 o’clock, p.m.. Stages 
for Crystal Springs will connect with the Cars at San Mateo and 
for Searsville at Redwood City.” 


A. H. Houston, General Supt. 
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Southbound train approaches San Mateo. Levy Bros. stage awaits passengers for Crystal 
Springs and Half Moon Bay. 





The 1906 earthquake completely demolished the San Mateo freight shed bringing 

down, surprisingly intact, the gateman's tower formerly standing on top of the roof. 

The crossing gates at San Mateo are now operated with automatic equipment with a 
similar tower for manual supervision. 
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The contractors, headed by McLaughlin, pushed the work along 
steadily, and on Saturday, January 16, 1864, completion of the road 
was celebrated with fitting ceremonies at the new brick station on 
San Pedro Street in San Jose. People crowded into town from the 
San Joaquin Valley, Gilroy and Santa Cruz, on horseback, mules and 
rigs of every description. A beautiful day favored the directors for the 
formal opening. At San Francisco almost two thousand people con- 
gregated around the terminal in hopes of getting on the excursion 
train for San Jose. The six coaches were not enough, so box and even 
cattle cars were placed on the train to handle the enthusiastic throng. 
The train made three stops at San Mateo, Redwood City and Mayfield 
to squeeze on a few more customers. The special arrived in San Jose 
just before noon. Maycr John Quimby of that city gave the address 
of welcome, and following his remarks the California Guards, under 
the command of Captain Bluxome, fired a salute of 36 guns. 

Timothy Dame, President of the railroad company, reviewed the 
history of his company and told of the difficulties encountered in 
completing the road, which he said, was the “first link in the grand 
chain of railroads which is to bind the golden shores of the Pacific 
with the cornfields of the Mississippi Valley,” and that “the time was 
not far distant when the ‘iron horse’ would be shouting his cry of 
joy on the hills and through the valleys of the great plain that sepa- 
rates us from the homes of our childhood.” At the conclusion of the 
speeches a procession was formed and, escorted by the uniformed 
military and fire companies of San Jose, marched through the streets 
of the little city, returning to the station where a big barbecue was 
furnished free to the hungry thousands, along with no end of claret 
and champagne. The first train returned to San Francisco late that 
afternoon, but the townspeople of San Jose kept the celebration going 
for several days. Soon afterwards the railroad had two trains, each 
way, daily, in operation. In the beginning first and second class 
coaches were used, with second class passengers paying $1.00 less for 
their accommodation. This was not successful, however, as too many 
disputes arose with those who carried firearms or who were loaded 
with fire water. 

The San Francisco terminal was located near 18th and Valencia 
streets, close to the Pioneer Race Course, which sprawled eastward 
from about 24th and Howard streets. After a short period the terminal 
was transferred to Valencia and Twenty-fifth streets. An extension 
was added from the main line near that terminal to Harrison street at 
Twenty-second street down Harrison to Sixteenth street, curving east- 
ward from there to a passenger and freight station, which opened 
February 14, 1864, on the north side of Brannan between Third and 
Fourth streets. 


About two years later the passenger station was located at Market 
and Valencia streets, use being made of the street, car tracks on Val- 
encia. Some of the steam trains did manage to run down Market 
street on special occasions to the Palace Hotel, but in 1868 the super- 
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Just after going over the Dolores Street bridge on the old Ocean View line a local train 
starts to barrel along t» Bernal Cut. 








The Valencia Street station on the old Ocean View line which went through the hills 
of San Francisco. From this point engines had their Johnson bars in amongst the oi’ 
cans and the throttle on the tank to make the grade to Ocean View. 
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visors passed an ordinance prohibiting steam locomotives to use that 
famous thoroughfare. 


The San Francisco and San Jose Rail Road started regular train 
service with three locomotives and about three dozen passenger and 
freight cars of various descriptions. Most of the cars were built in the 
shops of the contractors in the Mission district while others were built 
in the East and shipped around the Horn. The first two locomotives of 
the San Francisco and San Jose Rail Road were the “San Francisco” 
No. 1 and the “San Jose” No. 2. Both were built by R. Norris and 
Company and shipped around the Horn to San Francisco. The latter 
engine went over to The San Francisco and North Pacific Railroad 
in 1870, and finally became Northwestern Pacific No. 4 where she 
stayed in service until the year 1923. The third engine of the road 
was purchased second hand from the Central Pacific and named “T. 
Dame.” Two other locomotives, the “A. H. Houston” and the “Chas. 
McLaughlin,” arrived via sailing vessel in April, 1864. All in all the 
railroad had a roster of 20 locomotives when the Southern Pacific 
absorbed the line on October 12, 1870. 


In 1875 the railroad opened, on reclaimed land alongside of the 
bay, a new passenger station on Townsend between Third and Fourth 
streets. At the same time the freight station was relocated to Fifth and 
Townsend. On April 15, 1889, the passenger terminal was moved once 
again, this time up a block to where the present Third and Townsend 
station stands. 

In 1893 the Southern Pacific placed an extension on the system 
to handle the crowds expected at the Mid-winter Fair in January, 
1894. This branch was built from just beyond the Ocean View station 
along Lake Merced across the sand dunes to about 45th and Lincoln 
Way. From this point the line followed up the present Lincoln Way 
to about 10th avenue where it turned into Golden Gate Park and had 
its terminus near Stow Lake in the center of the fair grounds. After 
the fair was over the track was taken up to a point near Lake Merced 
called Lakmer. This short branch stayed in until the late twenties 
to supply fuel-oil cars to a pumping plant on the shore of Lake 
Merced. 

Another extension was that to the Ingleside Race Course. This 
also took off near the Ocean View station and curved around to the 
Race Course. It is all gone today, but Urbano Court in the Ingleside 
district follows the outside property line of the once famious race 
course. 

At the beginning of the century, under the direction of President 
E. H. Harriman of the Southern Pacific, a number of surveys were 
taken to determine the cost of constructing a line directly into San 
Francisco from San Bruno. As the trains were getting longer, a num- 
ber of helper engines had to be stationed at the old 11th and Bryant 
roundhouse to help both passenger and freight trains over the hill 
through Bernal Cut and on to Ocean View, which boasted an eleva- 
tion of 293 feet. It was becoming a costly operation plus a heavy 
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Construction crews cut into Visitacion point. Earth was used to fill in Bayshore yards 
and right-of-way. 





Freight cars to the nearby chemical plant were handled by car floats and thence over 
a long wharf. Shown here is the steamer Thoroughfare (+1) in 1905 at the Visitacion 
Bay slip. 
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Upper end of Bayshore yard looking north—a finished product with space provided 
for four tracks if ever needed. 





Construction starts on the Bayshore Cut-off in 1904 by building a trestle across from 
where Bayshore station now stands to Visitacion point. The trestle was then filled in. 
Later the lagoon was filled in to form Bayshore yards. 
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Engine 2483 on local Train Number 137 is about to leave the west end of the old 
Market Street San Jose station for San Francisco. 








Old West End station at San Jose originally built by the South Pacific Coast narrow 
gauge. Today a beautiful modern structure stands in its place. 
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smoke nuisance to the many new residential areas. The new line, to 
be called the “Bayshore Cutoff,” was approved, and construction 
started in October, 1904. The entire length of 9.81 miles would be 
double tracked, and the construction involved five tunnels totaling 
9,938 feet in length and a 4,110 feet trestle over the Islais Creek Basin. 
Four tunnels were of bore construction, but Tunnel No. 2 actually 
was made a cut and then had the tunnel built up with bricks. When 
the job was finished the top would be filled over with earth for 
streets and property development. At the time it was planned to have 
four tracks, with the result that Tunnel No. 2 was built as two tunnels 
side by side with two tracks in each tunnel (one tunnel today is used 
only for industrial switching). From Bayshore Station to Visitacion 
Point was known as Visitacion Bay. A trestle was constructed across 
this body of water and filled in from the rock obtained from the Visi- 
tacion Point Cut. The bay extended up to the present highway where 
the Chemical Company plant is now located. The entire Bayshore 
yard had to be filled in, so fill excavated from the Visitacion Point 
Cut was also used. The little inlet of water north of Tunnel Five was 
filled in with material obtained from the Tunnel Five bore. The entire 
project cost more than $9,000,000.00, but before the job was finished 
came the morning of April 18, 1906. 

Most people were still asleep at 5:12 a.m. Six seconds later their 
world went mad with an earthquake! The city jerked, rolled, slipped. 
The buildings shivered and whipped like trees. For 65 seconds there 
was no stability. From everywhere rose a terrifying rumble. Steeples 
wobbled in all directions at once. Chimneys crashed; walls toppled. 
Clouds of dust were shipped up by the falling debris. Although 
Southern Pacific was hard hit, calm leadership by Vice-President 
and General Manager Edgar E. Calvin prevented panic among the 
railroaders. He re-organized railroad operations to meet the emergency. 
Office headquarters were temporarily established at Oakland and 
Alameda Piers and the Ferry Building. Later the Southern Pacific 
rebuilt the interior of the Flood Building and used it as its headquar- 
ters. On Valencia Street hill the rails lay twisted by the quake. Many 
small fires soon united into one huge conflagration in the neighbor- 
hood of Third and Market. The battle against the fire seemed hope- 
less. By noon of the first day it had consumed nearly a square mile 
of the city — and it was to burn for two more days. Southern Pacific’s 
record storage building at Fourth and Townsend streets (formerly the 
general office), a hundred yards from the main station of the railroad, 
was destroyed by the combined forces of earthquake and fire. Night 
descended, but night did not bring darkness. The: ruins glared red. 
The hideous crackling of the fire went on. Despairing people retreated 
before the relentless flames. When the St. Francis Hotel stood sil- 
houetted in the lurid sky, a blackened ruin, many abandoned all hope 
that the city could be saved. Through the night, 3,000 miles to the 
East, President E. H. Harriman of the Southern Pacific was racing 
westward by special train, smashing all speed records across the con- 
tinent, to direct the railroad’s rescue work personally. On the second 
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Commute train stops at the old Palo Alto station. 





Engine 2374 highbalis out of San Jose for Stanford to pick up football enthusiasts 
for return to San Francisco. 
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day famine threatened the city, and still the flames raged on. Esti- 
mates place the homeless at more than 100,000. Food, medicines and 
supplies were being gathered in cities throughout the United States. 

Within twelve hours after the earthquake the Southern Pacific 
and Union Pacific, under the direction of President Harriman, were 
turned over to the work of relief. Everything else was sidetracked. 
The record of the runs of relief trains will show all transcontinental 
freight train records shattered. 


The story of the movement of relief supplies into San Francisco 
by the Southern Pacific, principally funneled along its commute route 
from San Jose to San Francisco, is a dramatic one. The first relief 
train left Omaha, Nebraska, via Union Pacific on April 19th at 5:19 
p.m. on passenger schedule. The first car of supplies had left Omaha 
within twenty-four hours after the disaster struck. Passengers on the 
fast trains saw flying freights, every car labeled “relief,” go by, while 
passengers took the sidetrack. 


All sorts of articles were represented in the relief supplies; 11 
cars of water, 3 cars of ice and 3 cars of coffee were among the 
unusual items. There were 183 cars of flour, 94 cars of potatoes and 
67 cars of canned goods, indicating clearly what in the opinion of 
most people constitutes the necessities of life under unusual condi- 
tions. The contribution of syrup, sugar and honey reached twelve cars, 
of fresh fruit twenty cars, of fresh meat twenty-five cars and of beans 
and breakfast foods sixteen cars. Soap was not overlooked — there 
were several carloads and several cars of stoves and cooking utensils 
came along. 

Up to the night of May 3rd the Southern Pacific handled free into 
San Francisco 1,409 cars of freight totaling about 35,000 tons for the 
benefit of the sufferers. Besides this, Southern Pacific hauled over 
224,000 passengers out of the city free of charge, and contributed 
$200,000 to other relief. A big city that was hit hard was truly grateful. 

The clean-up job was tremendous. Tracks were laid right on the 
city streets, and work trains operated with a string of flat cars and 
gondolas to cart away the rubble. The Electric Motor “Electra” was 
leased from the North Shore Railroad across the Bay and also put on 
operation “clean-up.” Another gang of men were assigned to Tunnel 
Two of the “Bayshore Cut-off” as the earthquake had caused the twin 
brick bores to collapse completely. 


The job of reconstruction moved ahead as did the work on the 
cut-off. On December 8, 1907, the: new line from San Bruno to San 
Francisco was completed, and all trains started using the new route. 
To serve passengers on the old line a “horseshoe” train service was 
established in that a train leaving Third and Townsend would travel 
by the old line to Baden, turn off to the left (today an industrial 
spur), proceed to South San Francisco, and thence via the new line 
into San Francisco. A number of trains worked the reverse. With 
improved local street car service this schedule soon dwindled to one 
round trip passenger train a day. All service ceased on the old line 
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Another class that served the Peninsula were the ten engines of the P-11 class, 3100- 


3109. They were a small Pacific type from the El Paso & Southwestern Railroad. 





Engine 2401, a class P-4, of which there were ten in commute service at one time, 
blasts out of Tunnel Two on its southward journey to San Jose. Note twin bore tunnel 
which the Harriman management built for possible four track operation. 
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passengerwise when a section between 23rd and Folsom streets and 
Miguel street was abandoned on August 10, 1942. 

Another section of line added to the Peninsula service and one 
that today traverses a rapidly growing area is the branch between 
California Ave. (Mayfield) and Los Gatos. This line was built by the 
Peninsular Electric Railroad, a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific. The 
electric interurban began service on April 19, 1908 with cars operating 
over parts of the system. The section between Mayfield, near El 
Camino Real highway, and Congress Junction was double tracked and 
between Congress Junction and Vasona Junction it was single 
tracked. Up to the year 1912, the Southern Pacific used the easterly 
track between Mayfield and Monte Vista, a distance of 9 miles, while 
the Peninsular Railroad used the westerly track. Between Monte 
Vista and Congress Junction, a distance of 4 miles, it was regular 
double track operation. The Southern Pacific was sole user of the 
track between Congress Junction and Vasona Junction, a distance 
of three miles. In 1912, an agreement was reached between the two 
roads with the Southern Pacific leasing the easterly track of the 
entire double track area and the electric line the westerly track. 

On March 11, 1933, the electric line, which had gone through two 
reorganizations and was now known as the Peninsular Railway ceased 
operations entirely. The westerly track was taken up February, 1935, 
and on June 5th of the same year the Southern Pacific bought all 
remaining trackage from Mayfield to Vasona Junction. 

The three mile section between Vasona Junction and Los Gatos 
was once part of the South Pacific Coast narrow gauge, which was 
purchased by Southern Pacific and during the years 1906 and 1907 
was standard gauged. 

When the San Francisco and San Jose Rail Road was opened in 
1863, sheds were used as stations, but as the railroad’s passenger 
traffic increased during the seventies, a number of stations were built 
along the line, such as San Mateo, Belmont, Menlo Park, Mayfield 
and San Jose. Other communities fought for years to obtain a station. 
Palo Alto founded in 1889, was hardly recognized by the railroad for 
several years. The only service was that of a flag stop or to drop off 
an occasional bewildered passenger who might eventually discern a 
house somewhere among the oak trees and grain fields. A newspaper, 
“The Times”, established January 5, 1893, printed the first railroad 
news on this date and stated that “Mr. Danneberg is now installed 
in his temporary station quarters in a box car at the station shed.” 
This “new home” had been a Maintenance of Way car, and had pre- 
viously been used as a station at Los Gatos. After considerable agita- 
tion, a new station was opened at Palo Alto on January 1, 1896. This 
station was improved and repaired over the years, but the City Fathers 
of Palo Alto wanted something better, something to fit the proud 
name that Stanford University had given the community. Success 
finally came, and a beautiful new station with a highway underpass 
was opened with much fanfare on March 8, 1941 with a “Daylight” 
type steam locomotive and the little Virginia and Truckee “J. W. 
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Throwing smoke to the sky, Engine 2400 is ‘‘balling the jack'’ with Train No. 147 
just north of San Jose on its way to San Francisco. 
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Double-heading of commute trains was rare indeed, but it happened once in a while, 
such as 2474 having 2374 as a helper. Picture taken just beyond the Hayward Park 
station. 
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Bowker” on display. The station had actually been placed in opera- 
tion January 25th, a month and a half before, but March 8th was the 
day for the festivities. 

The station at Burlingame is an historical one. The tiles on the 
roof were molded by the hands of Indians and baked in primitive 
kilns under the direction of Spanish mission padres. Salvaged from 
the ruins of Mission buildings that stood in San Mateo and at Mission 
San Antonio, they were used on the roof of the “Mission Building” in 
San Francisco’s Mid-winter Fair of 1894, then they were transferred 
to the Burlingame station, which was built at that time to serve the 
Burlingame Country Club. The station at San Carlos was constructed 
of sandstone, which was the same material used in the building of 
Stanford University. The present station at Third and Townsend was 
constructed in 1914, in a California Mission style design to give San 
Francisco a fine station to handle visitors to the Panama Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition the following year. The old wooden building it 
replaced was moved over one block to Third and King streets, where 
it still provides incidental office and storage space, and a railroad 
emergency hospital. 

The next important event in station construction took place in 
San Jose at year’s end, 1935. Citizens and public officials of San Jose 
joined hands with the Southern Pacific in a great community celebra- 
tion on December 30, 1935, marking completion of the relocated main 
line through San Jose, a project which, including land purchases, 
came to approximately $3,250,000. The project, made necessary by the 
need for removing the main line from its original route along one of 
the principal streets of the city, involved the construction of nine 
grade separations, seven subways and one overhead, the building of 
a passenger station, and the laying of nearly six miles of new main 
line, together with all the necessary signaling equipment and other 
operating facilities. To commemorate the affair appropriately a special 
train, powered by Pacific type locomotive No. 2467, left the old Market 
Street station at 10 a.m., proceeded down the old main line to Lick 
station, and then back over the new section to the beautiful station 
on Cahill street where the dedication exercises were held. The honor 
of handling the special train went to Engineer A. S. Brown, Conductor 
W. G. Welt, Fireman William J. Wurz, Brakemen A. E. Castro and 
R. W. Tobin. About 700 persons were on the special train. A. D. Mc- 
Donald, who was President of the Southern Pacific at that time, 
headed the large delegatiori from the company. With a goodly number 
of the City Fathers also in attendance, the speeches were numerous 
in their praise for the finished project. 

One station was completely consumed by fire, and that was the 
Visitacion station, which was located near the present tower opposite 
the community of Brisbane. It was not rebuilt and the station stop was 
eliminated. Millbrae was badly gutted by fire twice and was rebuilt 
each time. 

Since 1935 a number of the older stations have been completely 
done over, such as the Belmont and San Bruno stations. The old color 
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Locomotive 2477 on a three-car local. This engine along with her sister 2476, both 
P-7 class, have operated the longest in Peninsula Service, almost 30 years and were 
last assigned to the Los Gatos branch. 





Football specials of the ‘‘Big Game'’ between Stanford and California at Stanford. 

Trains leave as fast as they are loaded and are set-up to handle 16,000 fans. The 

20-car specials stretch well past the Fourth Street tower in 1955 in a stirring display 
of steam power. 
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scheme of yellow and brown is no more — a more modern light green 
with pink trim is being used wherever stations are of wooden con- 
struction. Also in the last several years many other stops obtained 
brand new station structures such as South San Francisco, San Mateo, 
Redwood City and California Avenue. At Sunnyvale a cyclone blew 
down the old station, so a modern station has been erected in its place. 
There are very few commute railroads in the United States that can 
boast of the pleasant stations that exist on the peninsula. 

In 1954 work was started on eliminating more than six-tenths of 
a mile of trestle-work across Islais Creek Basin, San Francisco. The 
structure, when built in 1907, was a pile trestle, and in 1919 was 
replaced by frame timber bents. Without interfering with normal 
traffic, an estimated 140,000 cubic yards will be used in making four 
separate fills averaging 25 feet high. Openings will be left for five 
streets which pass under the trestle. After compacting, the fills will 
be allowed to settle for several months before the tracks are rested 
on them. The entire job is expected to be completed in 1957. 

Another relocation job was that of eliminating Tunnel Five at 
Sierra Point. This change was made necessary by the construction of 
a freeway and its off and on ramps. The work in this sector was 
started in the summer of 1956 and completed on October 22, 1956 when 
the northbound trains started using the new trackage around Tunnel 
Five. Two days later southbound trains started on the new line and 
Tunnel Five was no more. 

Motive power has probably played the most important part in 
getting commuters to and from work at speeds which reach 70 miles 
per hour and more. Back in the 1860’s the little “San Jose” had all it 
could do to maintain its two hour and ten minute schedule between 
the two cities of San Francisco and San Jose. After the turn of the 
century the locomotives were built larger as traffic expanded, and 
the weight of the cars increased along with it. In the twenties the 
locomotives were of the 4-4-0 and 4-6-0 type, with a tractive effort 
ranging between 25,000 and 30,000 pounds. The maximum speed was 
40 miles per hour. In the late twenties, single unit gas-electrics were 
tried in commute service, but they were not satisfactory as their 
pulling power for extra coaches was just about nil. In 1932, the larger 
4-6-0’s with a tractive effort of 38,000 lbs. began to appear, and a few 
years later the 4-6-2’s came along with a tractive effort of 43,000 lbs. 

During World War II Southern Pacific did an amazing job with 
its power utilizing everything they had. Sometimes locomotives on the 
commuter runs were mighty small, but their on-time performance 
was good. After the war was over the Mountain class 4-8-2’s began 
moving in, and in the last few years the mighty “General Service” 
Daylight type 4-8-4, with a tractive pulling power of 62,800, was seen 
on the heavy commute trains. Then, on September 28, 1953, the first 
diesel, No. 5325, a single unit Electro-Motive product was tried out in 
commute service. From then on diesels of various descriptions came 
and went, but more and more of them were seen in peninsula service. 
On January 22, 1957, Daylight type steam locomotive No. 4430 left 
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Present 3rd and Townsend station in San Francisco was built in 1914 in a Mission 

Building style to handle visitors to the Panama Pacific International Exposition the fol- 

lowing year. Since then considerable modernization has been accomplished to better 
serve as a commute terminal and Division offices. 





Fourth Street tower is a busy place in the morning and evening with trains arriving 
or departing every three minutes plus the various switching movements. 
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San Francisco on Train No. 146 (the 5:45 p.m.), and when it arrived 
in San Jose an hour and a half later, steam power on the commute 
trains had come to an end. Maybe some will get back in service again 
this summer when Southern Pacific has its seasonal freight traffic 
upswing and maybe again next year, but the end of the mighty steam 
locomotive is in sight. When that last day comes no doubt the railfans 
of the Bay Area will hold an appropriate “Farewell” ceremony for 
the gallant “iron horse,” which has done its share in building the 
peninsula. 

Of course the most important facility to the commuter is the 
coach he rides in. Although not in it long by comparative means, he 
wants to be comfortable as he reads his newspaper, plays cards, or 
casually looks out of the window. Back in the early days the cars 
were dusty, dirty, and the wind howled through them. To read a news- 
paper by the light of kerosene lamps was just next to impossible. 
Better cars were built, but at the turn of the century the coaches were 
still wooden with open platforms at either end. It was not until about 
1910 that the cars came out with enclosed vestibules for commute 
trains. However, a number of safety features had been installed: auto- 
matic couplers, air brakes, water coolers, running water and air 
signal control. In 1923, with commute traffic on the increase, the 
Southern Pacific ordered 60 suburban type steel coaches seating 96 
passengers each. These cars were so well received that another ten 
were ordered in 1924 and another five added in 1927. The cars are 
known as “subs,” and are still in active use today. In the thirties the 
Southern Pacific replaced all its remaining wooden cars with steel 
coaches. These steel cars were the modern main line cars of the twen- 
ties, but when they were placed in commute service they were exten- 
sively overhauled and refitted with new upholstery or leatherette type 
seat cover. When World War II came, many of the commute cars went 
into military service. In their place came lounge, observation, dining 
cars, and anything on wheels that would run and hold passengers. 
Nineteen cars were leased from the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
to help out. One morning a commuter would be sitting in a beautiful 
lounge car and that night on his return home would be sitting in a 
coach with a stove at one end and old-time colored glass above the 
doors and windows. The commute traffic during the war increased to 
13,000 daily, practically 5,000 more than in the year 1940. After the 
war was over, traffic declined for a year or two, but it soon was on 
the increase again. Real estate agents and home developers were plug- 
ging the Peninsula for all it was worth, and with the excellent place 
that it is to live, families were soon moving there in droves. 1955 saw 
a high reached in commuter traffic of 16,000 per day. To handle this 
load faster the Southern Pacific provides twenty-seven trains each 
way, 75 suburban type coaches and 156 of the older steel cars. Trains 
in the morning arrived in San Francisco every four minutes and in 
the evening departures were every three minutes. With trains getting 
longer, they were beginning to extend beyond the station platforms, 
so the Southern Pacific decided to purchase ten “gallery” type cars, 
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Coaches get a thorough cleaning at the San Francisco coach yard. There are some 42 
men who wash cars on three shifts. 














Bayshore shops completely overhauls a commuter coach every four years. Puts one out 
every week. Painter putting firiishing touches on car before the seats are put back in. 
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which in their double deck could seat 145 persons. Before the cars 
were ordered, the Southern Pacific brought in from Chicago one of 
the Burlington’s double deck cars, so peninsula commuters could make 
suggestions as to what refinements they would like to have in their 
cars. Public inspection was held for several days in January, 1954, 
and many suggestions were presented, of which a good number were 
incorporated in the new cars that arrived in June of 1955. The “gal- 
lery” type cars won immediate approval, and all ten are used in one 
train each way, daily. Monday through Friday. Three cars make an 
extra roundtrip to San Jose during the off-peak hours. On Saturdays 
and Sundays the “double deckers” make at least two round trips. 
The Southern Pacific in January, 1956, ordered an additional 21 of 
these cars, and they will have been delivered in April, May and June 
of 1957 retiring 36 of the older cars. With these cars in service, the 
commute pool will consist of 31 “gallery” type cars, 75 “subs” and 90 
of the older steel cars for a total of 17,815 seats. The new color 
scheme of two-tone grey with horizontal white center stripes above 
and below the windows will replace the olive green color and should 
be in evidence on all of the commuter coach fleet by the end of i957. 

Besides the operation of commute trains, the Southern Pacific 
also operates a number of special trains on the Peninsula during foot- 
ball, picnic and race track seasons. This service started almost a hun- 
dred years ago when special trains were operated to Easton’s Race 
Track (where Broadway station is now located) and out to the Ingle- 
side Race Course in San Francisco. In the early days, and even today, 
picnic trains are operated in the summer time to many peninsula 
spots, particularly on the Los Gatos branch. Special trains no longer 
operate to the Tanforan Race Track because of its close proximity to 
San Francisco, but special trains are operated every day when the 
race season is on at Bay Meadows. Football season brings special 
trains to Stanford Stadium, and when the Big Game between Stan- 
ford and California is played at Stanford every two years, passenger 
cars are assembled from all over the system to handle the large 
crowd. On the big day, trains leave the San Francisco terminal as 
fast as they are loaded, and several specials also come from East Bay 
points and converge on Stadium station. Trainmen and dispatchers 
must be on their toes to keep these specials moving and out of the 
way of regular trains. 

To keep the commute trains moving takes a lot of teamwork, so 
let us talk to some of the key personnel about the functions of this 
service. 

First we spoke to Louis Chess, General Passenger Agent. He told 
us that a constant check is kept on the seating capacity of each train. 
If commuters start standing another car is added; if there are too 
many empty seats, a car is taken off. Time table meetings are held 
regularly, and if it is found that a station is increasing steadily in 
patronage, trains are adjusted so more stops are made. When trains 
are late due to some specific cause, Chess is quick to arrange dis- 
tribution of printed cards signed by Claude E. Peterson, Vice-Presi- 
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NEW CHANGES IN COMMUTER TRAIN SERVICE 


(Effective September 30, 1951) 


TO OUR PENINSULA PATRONS: 
Sunday, September 30 marks the « 
Last April we made a number of 

commute fleet. Our commuter trait 

new schedules, and our experience « 

few adjustments are no 4 
Some of the stops on the 5:20, 5:: 

more balanced loading and better or 

will no longer operate into the Sar 
gestion at that point. 


WE CANNOT TELL A LIE! 
TO OUR PENINSULA PATRONS: 


Washington's Birthday falls on Sunday this year, so we're taking 
and most of you will probably do the same. But for 


Monday off 

those who will still commute ot 
the following trains: 

Train 169 arrivin, 

Train 174 leaving 

These trains are in addition 

make all stops. Please consult 


STYMIED ... BY A WATER-PUMP 
TO OUR PENINSULA PATRONS: 


We woke up this morning, took a good look at that bright Jul , and 
drove our ball straight down the fairway (we thought). AOR an. ea toe 
So what happen: at Burlingame? What shouldn't happen to a golfer or a loco- 
t-pump. 


inute delay this morning on Train 113 
a.m.) which held up subsequent com- 
imcere regrets, but we know you will 
roles! 

CLAUDE E. PETERSON 

Vice-President 

System Passenger Traffic 


"HOW DO YOU DO... AND WE'RE SORRY!" 


TO OUR PENINSULA PATRONS: . 
It’s been almost three months since we've had this chance to say 
hello and to apologize for a late train . . . and we must admit we've 


information. been proud of our record. 


THANI'S FOR YOUR PATIENCE 

TO OUR PENINSULA PATRONS: 

We regret that a number of commuters have had to stand in recent 
days but we —— to advise that 
will be over and all peninsula tra 

As indicated rather briefly i 
situation has been caused by the 1 
of Boy Scouts to and from their N 


About last night . . . 
TO OUR PENINSULA PATRONS: 

In case you missed it in today’s papers, that hour-long delay last 
night in Train 134 and subsequent commute trains, was caused by a 
broken steam line on the locomotive booster unit. 

We attempted to make tempo! : — 
proceeded to Burlingame, where 
torch and cut off the dragging ste: 

We've had a very good recorc 
“on schedule” for dinner and we 
caused you last night. 


TO OUR PENINSULA PATRONS: 





Certificate of Innocence 
Dear Boss: 

The bearer of this card is a commuter of good standing on South- 
ern Pacific’s Peninsula fleet. He (or she) was late to work Wednes- 
day morning through no fault of his (or her) own. A stuck booster 
stalled Train 117 (normally arriving SF 7:48 AM) at Millbrae, 
requiring passengers to transfer to Trains 119 and 121. Subsequent 
trains were delayed up to 30 minutes. Please forgive him (or her). 

CLAUDE E. PETERSON 
Vice President, 
System Passenger Traffic 
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(P.S. We bumbly submit the above im an effort to keep everyone out of the doghouse, including us.) 


SP the friendly Southern Pacific 


WE HAD TO GET OUT AND 
WE HAD TO GET UNDER! 


. . Train 109 which normally 
developed an engine failure at 
ystitute engine to bring it into 
ninutes late and held up subse- 
minutes. : 
are to get to work on Monday 


To Our Patrons on Train 128: 


Each night on this train, a number of commuters have been 
leaving their seats early and crowding into one of the end cars 


al of congestion in these cars 
ig off the train. The result is 
elayed in leaving each station 
the trains directly following. 


ation by detraining only from 


CLAUDE E. PETERSON 
Vice President, 





»rtant pieces of equipment since they 
np goes out, the only thing we can do 
to do this morning at California Ave. 
+ (normally arriving San Francisco at 
lowing train, a process which delayed 


CLAUDE E. PETERSON 
Vice President, 
System Passenger Traffic 


P 


thern Pacific 


When commuters are late for some reason or other Southern Pacific public relations 
often times has a card on the seats explaining the delay. Effort is made to keep the 
commuter informed of operating and other special problems that may arise. 
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dent, System Passenger traffic and Public Relations, to explain to 
homeward bound commuters why they were late for work in the 
morning. Mr. Chess also keeps tab on station ticket offices, providing 
the various types of tickets, and is constantly looking for better and 
more efficient ways of running the commute service to the satisfac- 
tion of its customers. 

The next person we talked to was Trainmaster Tug McDaniel 
who shoulders most of the responsibility for commuter service opera- 
tion. Tug attained fame as a brakeman in 1944 when he dashed in 
front of a train to snatch a baby from the tracks. He stated that 
presently to maintain commute schedules and have a proper shopping 
margin sixteen 2400 horsepower ‘““Trainmaster” diesels, eight 1750 h.p. 
Electro-Motive diesels, two 1800 h.p. Alco units, and two “A” and “B” 
units with a horsepower of 3000 rating are required. When steam 
power was in operation 26 steam engines were assigned. To run the 
trains 21 engineers, 21 firemen, 22 conductors, 44 brakemen and 32 
helper conductors are needed. Besides this Monday through Friday 
seven switch crews are required in San Francisco and three in San 
Jose. Tug also mentioned that heavy repairs to equipment is carried 
out at the Bayshore shops, and that running or light repairs are made 
in the yard area. Safety is the No. 1 item with a heavy rail of 132 
lbs. per yard covering most of the commute area. On the Los Gatos 
branch it is 90 lbs. per yard. Searchlight type signals and other sig- 
naling devices are spaced to give absolute maximum in safety. 

Going down to the roundhouse at 7th and 3rd streets in San Fran- 
cisco, known as the Mission Bay roundhouse, we found Engineer 
Charlie Hall ready to take his engine down to the 3rd and Town- 
send station to couple on to Train No. 122, “the 4:20”. Hall said he was 
mainly concerned over safety. Although separated from actual contact 
with the commuters by the very nature of his job, he felt a strong 
kinship to them. “Getting off on the wrong side of the train” and 
“Forgetting to look up when a train is coming into a station” are 
highly dangerous practices. Another major hazard is the impatient 
truckers and motorists who try to beat the train at the crossings. The 
commute trains, many of which are non-stop, are authorized to run 
at 70 miles an hour, and the average speed is about 60 miles an hour. 
“Motorists just don’t realize we’re moving so fast,” Hall said. “At 
that speed it takes us three-fourths of a mile to stop.’ With a three 
minute headway for each train it is imperative that the engineer really 
highballs his train along. If he runs too fast he’ll hit a red block left 
by the train ahead; if he dawdles, the train behind will do the same 
thing, with the result that a good number of commuters are late in 
getting home. Hall likes to work in commute service. He feels a sense 
of responsibility getting those 16,000 daily commuters to and from 
work safely. 

We talked next to conductors Stan McGuire and Robert Ryder. 
Conductors on commute trains must be diplomatic, neighborly, easy 
going and firm. The commuter is a different specie from the average 
vacation-bound train goer; commuting is just part of his daily routine. 
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New modern Palo Alto station with underpass for auto traffic. The beautiful structure 
was officially opened March 8, 1941 and is one of the two recent grade separations 
in Palo Alto with a third on the drawing boards. 
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This excellent station at San Jose came in for much festivity when it was formally 
opened, December 30, 1935: Besides station construction the job included six miles 
of new line, nine grade saparations and seven subways. 
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There is no glamour to it. Conductors McGuire and Ryder feel that 
comments made by passengers are at times very serious, and at other 
times simply for the want of something to say. For instance, to tell 
about one such incident: One day, a young lady, about to depart on 
a train from San Jose to San Francisco, approached the conductor 
and asked him which car she should get on to be nearest the depot 
on arrival in San Francisco. He explained to her that all trains entered 
San Francisco station locomotive first and departed locomotive first, 
and that if she would get on the first car behind the engine she 
would be nearest to the station on arrival. The lady laughed and said, 
“T can’t understand why, because at night when I get on the train, I 
always get on the rear car and I am nearest the depot!” 

The majority of people who ride the trains are a wonderful group 
and very understanding, while a few are disagreeable and extremely 
difficult to handle. There are some who practically refuse to pay their 
fare by making a practice of constantly walking through the train to 
avoid the conductor or by replacing the tiny punch cutting (until a 
punch was designed with a catch barrel); others look out of the win- 
dow or bury their head in a newspaper or hide their commute in a 
book with the hopes that the conductor will pass them and fail to 
note that they have not yet had a hole punched in their ticket. Some 
of the passengers are very honest in their feelings such as the woman 
who was about to detrain, but had not paid her fare as yet. When the 
conductor entered the opposite end of the car she was in, she yelled, 
“Conductor, you haven’t collected my ticket!’ He looked up, raised 
his hand in an indication he would be back to her in a few moments. 
When he punched his way to her end of the car s} * was in tears, so 
he asked, ‘“‘Lady, what is the matter?” She replied, “I was supposed to 
get off at the last station, but since you had not collected my ticket, I 
didn’t get off.” Then there is the story of the woman who got on the 
8:30 p.m. train at San Francisco and asked, ‘““What time does the Lark 
go by San Mateo?” She was advised at about 9:30 p.m., so she then 
asked, “What time does this train get to San Mateo?” He stated about 
9:05 p.m., and then assuming she might have thoughts of riding the 
Lark, hastened to add, “You cannot ride the Lark, lady, it doesn’t 
stop at San Mateo.” She answered, “Oh! I didn’t want to ride it; I 
just wanted to know if I had time at San Mateo to get off this train, 
get into my car, and get across the tracks before it came along!” 

Then there is another type of commuter who likes to spread over 
two seats or even four seats to take a snooze, or to place his packages 
around him while the rack above remains empty. This is very annoy- 
ing, stated McGuire, when the car is full. 

Ryder said that some of the commuters believe a ticket entitles 
them to an “awakening service” for as soon as they enter the coach 
and sit down, they are asleep and expect the crew to awaken them 
at their station. “Even though our time is pretty well taken punching 
tickets, we do well, along with the brakemen, in seeing that the 
passengers get off at their stations,’ concluded Ryder. 
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Diesel powered train arriving new Sunnyvale station. This is one of many modern 
depots now serving Peninsula patrons. 


—— 





Belmont station was entirely rebuilt to serve the evergrowing area. The new stations 
and modern double deck coaches with diesel locomotives indicates a bright future for 
Peninsula Commute Service. 
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A standing joke among trainmen is that one of these days they 
will take the usually empty rear car and place it ahead of the crowded 
forward car half way along on the trip, so that everyone in the for- 
ward cars can have a seat. 

All in all, say McGuire and Ryder, the commuters in general are a 
good lot —‘“‘You grow attached to them,” they said with a smile. 

Cleanliness is another important factor in Southern Pacific policy, 
so we went down to the coach yards near Fourth Street in San Fran- 
cisco and talked to Mr. Edward D. Griffith, General Foreman, Car 
Shop Service and Cleaning. Mr. Griffith told us that he has three 
shifts working around the clock cleaning cars, although most of them 
are on the morning shift cleaning the commute coaches after they 
come in from San Jose. There are 118 coach cleaners of whom 42 
wash cars on three shifts. A commute coach is washed once a week on 
the outside, except the double deck cars, which are washed daily. On 
the inside they are cleaned and wiped after every trip, and washed 
twice a week from the luggage racks down with a mild alkaline 
solution. The ceilings in the cars are washed about twice a month. 
The floor gets a mopping after every trip with a solution of detergent 
and disinfectant. Ed Griffith also mentioned that they have a special 
acid base compound for washing the outside of the cars, which not 
only rids the cars of grime but puts a gloss on the paint. Coaches with 
leatherette plastic type seats are wiped daily, and those that still have 
fabric seats are vacuumed twice a week, and, of course, spots are 
removed as seen. Down at San Jose 17 interior coach cleaners are 
assigned, with most of them working between 11:30 p.m. and 7:30 a.m. 
getting the cars ready for the inward movement in the mornings. 
“Spick and Span” is the watchword for operation “cleanliness.” 

Next we went down to the massive Bayshore shops and talked 
to Tom Barter, General Foreman of the Car Department - Coach Shops 
along with Frank Santuccio, Departmental Foreman, Peter Gillespie, 
Upholstery Foreman, and Robert Gsell, Paint Foreman. The coach 
shops, like the locomotive back shops across the way, can take care 
of everything that is needed for repairs or rebuilding. Giant lathes, 
drills, presses, can turn out any required article. A commute coach 
comes into the shops for a complete overhaul every four years. This 
is known as a class 3 general overhaul. The entire car is stripped 
down; shades, windows, seats, electrical wiring and water coolers are 
removed, and the car lifted up on jacks so the trucks can be taken out 
for inspection. Every item, no matter how small or large, is looked 
over, and nothing will go back into the car unless it is in A-1 con- 
dition. If there is a sign of rust the article, and, if need be, the entire 
car body, is sandblasted and then red-leaded. In a suburban-type 
commute coach some 90 yards of plastic leatherette go into the seats 
and around 24 gallons of paint are put on. Four commute cars are in 
for a complete overhaul at one time, with one coming out each week. 
It takes about one month to overhaul one car. Besides the commute 
coaches, the shops also take care of main line cars in the same man- 
ner, plus any other major repairs required of passenger rolling stock. 
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In the mighty steam engine's place came 16 “Trainmaster’’ diesels like the 4806 
shown here. These giants have a 2400 horsepower rating. 





On January 22, 1957, former Daylight Steam locomotive 4430 left San Francisco 
on train Number 146 (the 5:45 p.m.) and when it arrived San Jose one and a half 
hours later steam power on the commute trains had come to an end. Maybe some 
will get back into service during the seasonal rush, but the gallant ‘iron horse’’ is near 


the end. 
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The working force at Bayshore shops consists of 165 sheet metal 
workers, pipefitters, upholsterers, painters, electricians and carmen. 
There are also 35 mechanical department employees in San Francisco 
and 13 at San Jose who take care of minor repairs to the commute 
cars. 


Teamwork, to keep the commuter trains rolling, is in evidence 
everywhere. 

What about the future? Would the Southern Pacific be buying 
double-deck commute cars for a service to end in the next few years? 
The answer is obviously that the Southern Pacific has no plans for 
any end to its commute service in the foreseeable future. 


But now what of “Rapid Transit?” The Parson-Hall report to the 
Bay Area Rapid Transit Commission shows that the current proposals 
are slower than the present Southern Pacific peak hour service, would 
require higher fares, and in addition, a tax subsidy. To put it briefly, 
Rapid Transit would only provide for more frequent off-peak service 
for which there is a questionable demand. 


The Harriman management planned well back in 1904 for they 
provided a four track grade separated right-of-way into San Francisco 
and while plans for an uptown terminal did not materialize the high 
speed line still remains. Down the Peninsula the four track right-of- 
way is also evident, and where grade separations have been made in 
recent years, such as Palo Alto, provisions for four tracks have been 
incorporated. 


Improvements in the San Francisco terminal and additional grade 
separations down the Peninsula would provide an ideal Rapid Transit 
system that could be enlarged upon and improved as needed, with 
ultimate Central Traffic Control. It is probably what San Mateo 
County Manager, E. R. Stallings, had on his mind recently when he 
said, ‘the present service could be improved through public subsidi- 
zation if necessary, before constructing any new transit systems.” 

Whatever the outcome, the Peninsula train rider has been given 
fast and good service by Southern Pacific in comfortable modern 
equipment and is assured of such for years to come. 
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Four types of Passenger equipment are in use in Peninsula Service, top to bottom, 

(a) modern air-conditioned ‘‘gallery’’ car, (b) specially built suburban coaches seating 

96 passengers, (c) narrow windowed 60 foot car once used in main line service and 

(d) wide windowed 60 foot car—the original all steel passenger coach used in main 
line service. 
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PENINSULA STATION STOPS 


Main Line via Bayshore Cut-off San Francisco to San Bruno 
Miles Station Elev. via Ocean View 
0.0 San Francisco ................... 13 Miles Station Elev. 
19 2ard Street: .........-........:... 21 0.0 San Francisco .......... iS 
2:2) "Army Street.........<..-...:... 21 0.9 *W. P. Crossing .« 16 
3.1 Newcomb Ave. 1.2 *Ocean Shore Crossing 19 
(14th Ave:):.............:<. 2 1.6) *28thn Sweet ....:........0..5..4. 25 
vg ae oo 22 A MOORE. inch cctoeccs eee 
ee 2 ee 18 2.7 *Valencia Street .............. 85 
GB FVISMOCIOM, <n. icecccc 11 40 *Bernal ................ i Paka 186 
6.9 *Visitacion Tower ............. 11 5.0 *@reseent: ~ 22.20 cceke 201 
66 Butler Goad. ....:................ 1 Se ie | 2 5 |: rn ST 
9.3 South San Francisco ..... 14 So SS: | | as roe eee eR 
10.4 *Tanforan Wye ........... ps AS 6:3 *Ocean view «.-::..:...:..... 293 
$0 San TREUNO 22... cc cake 23 We MBALy CUGye «2.sisex.ccsecen-eivens 290 
i omitea Park ................... 9 3.1 *Gnion: Park ..........:......... 2 
DY RID oo ooo sce gine sc ScsdaxSecdecsie 16 Sa 01): 179 
13.7 Millbrae eee tedne as 25. 9 Mig Coe | cr 148 
15.2 Broadway (Easton) ......... 10 9.1 *Greenlawn .......00.00......... _ 145 
16.3. Burlingame (Oak Grove) 27 9.2 *Eternal Home ................. 140 
16.8 *Howest LEE eed pepe 27 OS "Mt OR Vet ccc 138 
17.9 San Mateo 23 ego): a a ee 128 
18.9 Hayward Park (Leslie) 7 Oe 1) |): a ce ae 120 
19.7 *Romac Soe RE OE 8 9.7 *Bmanuel ..... 2... .5.2.2.0002600.-- 114 
20.0 Bay Meadows oe ar 17 9.9 *Cypress Lawn ............. . 103 
20.3 Hillsdale (Beresford) .....21 10.1 *Carroll .........000000000000.... .. 9% 
29 See .......................... B Wa Wily Crow ................ 82 . 
22.7 *Pumork Pe ar me SRC TSS 2°, ce ee ewe 39 
23.2 San Carlos aides si Tome 23 ASO “PORIOLAN: ..... 202.5000 32 
254 Medwood City .......2.... 14 236 San-Bruno:-.: 2222.2. 23 
= Rann Crty Jet: ........ re Los Gatos Branch 
i t£t2-=~Mittn.» °° 
pia at = (Mayfield): .......:.......2. 28 
28.9 Menlo Parle veer 6539.0 NBL oe enennrnnnn 53 
Boe ns ieee tes oe Se : 340 Alta Mesa: ...2..22...2..cccccc0022 107 
30.1 Palo Alto sumcekeweccidcwes 61 35.7. Los Altos Sk ae 195 
30.6 Stadium ; “ie gas 45 37.5 Springer Road ................. 198 
31.8 California Ave. 38.2 Loyola 233 
rs egaaaaluaaeammamaaa = 6) Sele... 268 
CS Ue Cir). 1 ee T 6 these Vie... 321 
36.1 Mountain View ......... 7843.8 Azule cc 318 
yon Pano (Murphys) . - 96 452 Congress: Jct. ...22.2.c.:.::... 316 
; = A ie aaa mS lag el 202 288 
44.3 Santa Clara ..................... -72 469 Pollard Road... 291 
45.2 *San Jose Yard T2478 *Quito ccc ecccccccecceceeeeeeeee 274 
45.7 College Park ................. 84 48.1 YVasona Jct. .................... 291 
BG:D Tan POSe.........-:-:.......-20:: .. 99 48.4 *Bulwer ........................ 302 
SOG tos Gatos ...........<220c0..050.. 407 


*Indicates no longer a passenger stop. 
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On October 24, 1956 trains went around Tunnel Five eliminating the tunnel. The new 
alignment was made necessary because of freeway construction. The highway overpass 








at this point was especially constructed to provide a four track right-of-way. 
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